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at a near-by fair. The attendance at that fair was
estimated at twenty thousand. Many had journeyed
forty, fifty, sixty miles for the occasion. Acrobatic
feats, tugs-of-war, wrestling contests, exhibitions of
animal training were given in the Prince's honour.
And, of course, many native dances. In some of these,
choreographic tradition required the dancers to perform
barefooted upon red-hot cinders. At the finish they
came before the Prince and offered their feet for inspec-
tion, to show that the cinders had left no mark of burning
upon the flesh.

Neither during the tour nor on his return to England
did the Prince indulge in theories on the subject of
Indian Government in any of his public addresses. He
was content to admit it was too hard a knot for him to
untie. Since it has also proved too hard for specialists,
has he not shown common sense in this ? Yet, on more
than one occasion, instinct led him to point to one of the
surest roads to conciliation. At the fair near Lahore,
for example, he persisted in his habit of moving among
the people and attempting to know and be known by
the common man. Without pretending to be an expert,
or indeed anything more than an outside observer, the
present writer believes that in that persistence, the
Prince was right. Far too heavy reliance has been put
upon the intelligentsia in the attempts to solve India's
problems. The peasantry has been almost ignored in
their paper schemes of government.

Almost as important as the Hindu-Moslem question
is the conflict between the needs and claims of urban
and rural populations. In the present state of affairs,
the urban population is entering into a monopoly of
power in spite of being greatly outnumbered. By what
right ? By right of its fight for political freedom and
by right of its Western education ? Yes, both can be
admitted as strong claims, even if the first is far stronger
than the second. Yet neither of these reasons is weighty
enough to support the argument that out of a hundred